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small ecclesiastical and temporal States, the important
provinces of Westphalia and the Rhineland, which have
made possible for her the industrial growth of the last half
century. Cologne, Diisseldorf, Elberfeld, Essen, and other
great industrial centres of Western Germany will next year
be celebrating the centenary of their Prussian connection.
But the chief State in the Confederation and its undisputed
head was Austria, which had for centuries enjoyed the
prestige of supremacy over the German States; and it was
the Austrian statesman Metternich who was mainly re-
sponsible for the Vienna settlement.
The German Confederation of 1815-1866 went far outside
the boundaries of modern Germany. It included lands
belonging to three non-German monarchs. The King of
Holland was a member of it in virtue of the Dutch
provinces of Limburg and Luxemburg; the King of
Denmark for the Duchy of Holstein; and the Emperor of
Austria (who, then as now, ruled over Hungary, Austrian
Poland, and the Southern Slav provinces) for Bohemia,
Moravia, and German-speaking Austria up to and beyond
Vienna. The Confederation was in fact in no sense a national
State, and was never intended to be so. It was a loosely
knit assortment of principalities and free cities. Germany
was still broken up and divided in a manner almost incon-
ceivable to the inhabitants of an old-established unity like
Great Britain or France. At least five different kinds of
money, for instance, were in use in the different States
of the Confederation, and, as stamp-collectors know, the
postal system was bewildering in its complexity. More
important was the deep gulf between different parts of the
country due to religious divisions. The Reformation,
which left England with a National Church, left Germany
hopelessly divided; and the division between the Protest-